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Hotes. 


DANTEIANA. 
J. ‘ Inf.,’ xix. 69, 70 :— 


Sappi cl’ io fu vestito del gran manto. 

E veramente fui figliuol dell’ orsa. 

These lines supply the key to the position 
and identity of the individual dealt with 
between the lines 31-87 of this canto, the 
“oran manto” disclosing the Papal Office, 
and the “ figliuol deli’ orsa”’ pointing to 
Nicholas IL1., as the avanzar”’ and “‘avere”’ 
of the two subs quent lines indicate the 
elass of misdemeanours for which this 
Pope finds himself in the company of the 
Simonists of the third bolgia. Dante’s 
motive for consigning Nicholas IIT. to his 
‘Inferno’ has been variously interpreted 
as cruel, political, and ethical. The first 


imputation is both libellous and false; the 
second is only half a truth; 
full-orbed veracity. Mr. 
‘“Dante and the ‘* Divina Commedia, 


the thid is 
Payling Wright 
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p- 57) is advocate for the first. He girds 
at the ‘Inferno’ generally, and, as the 
lesser is contained in the greater, inferentially 
at Dante's treatment of Nicholas IIT. 

It was neither Dante’s ‘‘ innate ferocity * 
nor his taking pleasure in suffering ‘Yor 
its own sake” that led him to draw his 
harrowing pictures of posthumous human 
torments, but rather his innate sense of 
justice and detestation of wrongdoing. 1+ 
is an ungenerous calumny to fling even a 
suspicion of inborn savagery against the 
author of the lines - 


.-.-che di pietade 

I’ venni men cosi com’ io morisse ; 

BE caddi, come corpo morto cade. 

*Inf., v. 140-42. 

More to the point is it to inquire whether the 
poet’s horror of simony in this Pope was 
alloyed with political bias. Lombardi’s 
‘ Nuovo Editore ’ seems to favour this view ; 
but on the other hand Villani. the Guelph 
historian, says :— 

2 Mentre fu giovane cherico e poi cardinale fu 
onestissimo e di buona vita, e dicesi, ch? cra 
il suo_corpo vergine; ma poi che fu chiamato 
papa Niccola terzo, fu magnanimo, e per lo caldo 
de” suoi consorti imprese molte cose per farsli 
grandi, e fu de’ primi, o il primo papa, nella cui 
corte s’ usasse palese simonia per gli suoi parenti ” 
(wii. 54). 

If a Guelph historian admits thus candidly 
the Pontiff’s guilt, a Ghibelline poet may be 
excused for utilizing it “‘ to point a moral 
and adorn a tale’; and Dante’s motive for 
so doing was, I believe, more ethical than 
political, though the latter may possibly 
have lurked within his  subconsciousness. 
Of the serious indictment of the words (1. 98) 

Guarda ben la mal tolta moneta, 
Villani observes :— 

“Le parole mal tolfa moneta meglio si rifer- 
iscono alla non dubbia appropriazione delle 
decime ecclesiastiche.” 

And Dean Plumptre remarks :— 

“The words refer to the secret transactions 
that preceded the massacre of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” 

It is only fair to record here that Nicholas 
has left behind him some fragrant memories 
to his credit. Thus Platina, whilst admitting, 
in expressions similar to those used by 
Villani, his simoniacal delinquencies, says 
that 
lover 
and admirer of learned men, especially of those 
who had learning mingled with prudence and 
religion.” 

2. Ibid., 52-3 :— 

Ed ei grid: Se’ tu gid costi ritto, 
Se’ tu gia costi ritto, Bonitazio ? 
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First of all an important word as to this 
text itself. Dr. Moore (* Textual Criticism,’ 
xix.) discovered that in MS, * 66” 1. 53 
* is omitted and the space left blank. Note the 
emission (with some confusion of the text) of this 
line also in p. which MS. shows other traces of 
relations with 66,....This is a singular omission, 
and may possibly have been designed to spare 
Bonifazio: or. if this or a similar MS. were the 
exemplar. it may have been due to the accident 
of such a defect in this (p. 5810.7 


It may further be added that the 
lines heading this section are supposed to 
have been forestalled their allusion 


to Boniface by another that occurs at 
vi. 69, where the “‘testé piaggia is 


regarded by Bianchi, Buti. Scartazzini, Mr. 
Tozer. and others as indisputably referring 
to him. while Dean Plumptre holds the 
phrase to point more probably to Charles of 
Valois. But the trustworthiness of the 
text under review is, despite deletions or 
transpositions, practically unchallenged and 
incontrovertible. It only remains to inquire 
whether Dante's impeachment of this Pope 
is equally so. Let me state briefly the pros 
and cons of the question. 


Mr. Edmund E. Gardner in The Month, 
April, 1899. states. in an article therein 
headed * The Silence of Dante,’ that the 
Dominican. Niccol® Boccasini. took the 
name of Benedict XI. 

“as a mark of devotion to the memory of his 
predecessor. Boniface VIII. (Benedetto Gaetani), 
the victim of Philip of France”: 


and that 

‘in burning words the Pope denounces the 
sacrilege committed upon the person of his pre- 
decessor Anagni, apparently in his presence, 
in nostrixs etiam exconnnunicates the 
assailants of Boniface. and summons them to 
appear before him. The Bull is full of curiously 
Dantesque phraseology: and it is noteworthy 
that Dante in his vindication of the Pope, 
whom he regarded as Christ's most unworthy 
viear and bis own deadliest foe, is almost more 
Catholic in his language than that Pope’s friend 
and successor: see the golden lilies enter 
Alagna. and in His Viear Christ made captive. 
I see Him another time derided: L see renewed 
the vinegar and gall, and between living thieves 
I see Him slain. ~ 


The passage thus translated is from 
‘Purg.. xx. 86-90. Strictly speaking, the 


words are not Dante's. but the prophetic 
utterances of Hugh Capet. though, of course, 
they voice the poet's reverence for the Papal 
Oftice as distinct from an unworthy occupant. 
Seartazzini curtly comments on “nel 
Vicario: “nella persona Bonifazio 
scellerato, ma pure papa.” Fiordaliso 


is more accurately rendered fleurs-de-lis than 


golden lilies ; the “ vivi ladroni”’ repre- 
sent William of Norgareto and Sciarra 
Colonna, two ringleaders who, under orders 
from Philip the Fair. effected Boniface’s 
imprisonment at Anagni in 1303. 


Platina’s description of this Pontiff stands 
thus in an abridged form :— 

* He was a man of great learning and experi- 
ence, as having lived long in public, and risen to 
the Popedom by all the degrees of honour, though 
not without some imputation of pride and ambi- 
tion. For whilst he was Cardinal-priest of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Mount,. he was so desirous of the 
papal dignity that he omitted no fraudulent or 
other indirect means that might, in his opinion, 
conduce to his obtaining of it.” 

Lines 52 and 53 denote, of course, the 
astonishment of Nicholas at, apparently, 
seeing Boniface join him before his time, the 
‘Scritto ’ (of 1. 54) or ‘ Book of the Future,’ 
a fiction of the poet, having revealed Boni- 
face’s damnation as due on or about the 
12th of October. 1303, three years sub- 
sequent to this interview with Dante, the 
Pope being then ¢nter vivos. The next refer- 
ence to Boniface occurs in Il. 56-7 :— 

Per lo qual non temesti torre a i 

La bella donna. 
Inganno alludes to the artifices of Boni- 
face in effecting the abdication of Celestine V.: 
“la bella donna” signifies the Church. 
Also 1. 77 points again to him and Nicholas’s 
mistaken identity; and C. xxvii., 1. 70. 
furnishes the poet’s last allusion in the 
‘Inferno,’ where Guido da Montefeltro’s 
famous imprecation on the Pontiff is given— 


Il gran prete a cui mal prenda. 


Finally, Boniface’s death is beautifully 
described in ‘ Purg.,’ xx. 86-90, and Dante's 
ultimate reference to him is in ‘ Par.,’ xxx. 
(preceded by an oblique fling in C. x. 125-6). 
Thus, with sustained and awful poetic 
justice, Dante rings down the curtain upon 
the life and misdeeds of the Pope whom he 
regarded as “ Christ's most unworthy Vicar 
and his own deadliest foe.” 


A word must be said of a mutilation of 
the text yet more drastic than the omission 
mentioned above: it is touched upon by 
Dr. Moore (/.¢.. p. xviii) :— 


“Compare with this [the omission of seguendo 
sacerdozio in‘ Par., xi. 5| the condemnation by the 
Spanish Inquisition in 1612 of three passages (viz., 
‘Inf.,’ xi. 8-9: xix. 106-17: and *Par..’ ix. 136 
to end), and the prohibition of their insertion in 
any future edition. This prohibition was, I 
believe, a brufum fulmen, as L cannot find that 
any Edd. of the * Divina Commedia’ ever were 
published in Spain. The condemnation of the 
passages, however, has led to their erasure in 
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some fine MSS. which I saw in the Royal Library 
at Madrid. T found the same three passages 
erased in a MS, in the Barberini Library in Rome. 
{ also once observed. in a beautiful MS. on vellum 
of Petrarch in Lord Vernon's Library, that three 
sonnets were obliterated, obviously from a similar 
motive....Lhe Decree of the Spanish Inquisition 


referred te will be found in the * Index Librorum | 


Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum.’ Geneva, 1619 
(veprinted from that published at Madrid, 1614).” 
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Dean Plumptre apparently quotes a later 
edition of the ‘ Index. for he observes on 
xix. 100 :— 

~ The whole passage that follows was suppressed 
by the Spanish Inquisition (Sotomayor, * Index 
Libror. Probib.,’ p. 324, Madvid. 1667).” 

Comment on these literary vandalisms is 
needless. J. B. McGovern. 


A RUNIC CALENDAR. 
VicrorrA AND ALBERT Museum, Roow 152. 
(See ante, pp. 261, 285, 321, 363, 384.) 


PrvaLiy. the December days marked on the calendar are the followine: 


Date. 
Dee. 


Object, Significance. 


Proto-martyr. 


Remarks. 


A reminder that the roads 
and lakes are now in a 


i 


Virgin and martyr. Limprisoned in a tower. 
- Bishop of Myra. 


Died 1542. 


Immaculate Concep- | Invented 135". 


Martyred 


- Apostle. 


Stoned 


state suitable for sleigh- 
ing. 
Tower .. St. Barbara 
6 | Crosier and St. Nicholas oe 
shake ring. 
8 | Crown and The 
bunch of tion of the Virgin. 
tlowers. also’ 
drinking A reminder to prepare the 
vessel, | ale for Christmas. 
13-- | Scissors .. St. Lucy. anda reminder to Virgin. 
| prepare clothes for 
Christ mas. 
21 Hara and Thomas 
drinking-horn 
Infant and two Christmas Day .. 
26-- | Five stones .. St. Stephen.. we 
27-- | Eagle and two 


St. John... 

horns. 
Swordandhorn. 
ay. 


Apostle and Evangelist. 


Childermas, or Innocents’ 


The d-termination of the country in which 
the original of this calendar was made is 
not very difticult. The first glance shows 
that it niust have been Sweden, Norway, or 
Denmark. The absence of symbols for 
St. Knut Laward (7 Jan.), St. Magnus 
(16 April). and St. Sunniva (8 July), saints of 


especial interest to Norwegians, suggests | 


that Norway may be struck out. The 
only Norwegian saint commemorated — is 
St. Olaf. who was exceedingly popular in all 
three countries. As for Denmark, the only 
Danish saint represented is King Knut 
(10 July), and even this may be set off 
against the omission of Knut Laward 
(7 Jan.). The Swedish saints commemo- 


rated without any doubt are St. Henry 
(19 Jan.), St. Sigfrid (15 Feb.), St. Erik (18 
May). St. Eskil (12 June), and St. Birgitta 
(7 Oct.).  [t seems very probable, therefore, 
that Sweden is the country of the original. 
There are several features on the calendar 
which enable the date of the original to be 
inferred with different degrees of accuracy. 
In the first place, it need not be thought 
that the runic characters indicate great 


antiquity ; for calendars of this class have 
been found which bear conclusive evidence 
that they were made after the introduction 
of the New Style calendar—that is to say, 
five centuries or so after runes. properly 
speaking. were obsolete. 
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The first indication of the date is contained that Messrs. Spiers & Pond, who at that time 
in the Explanatory Runes of the Solar Cycle, | were partners and not a limited company, had 
_proposed to Dickens that he should pay a 

_ visit of some months to Australia for the 


which begin thus :— 


‘purpose of giving readings. and that they 

had offered him a sum, which is believed 

Two plausible reasons can be suggested for ‘to have been 20,0002, for such a visit, At 


| that time Messrs. Spiers & Pond were not 
much caterers of food, as enter- 
| prising people who—as will be remembered— 
| arranged for and carried out the first visit 
of English cricketers to Australia. 
were the Sunday letters of | The negotiations were ended by a letter, 
2 /now in the possession of my correspondent, 
the first year of the century in which the | which conveyed Dickens's final decision in 
original was made, so that, by counting out | the following terms :— 
the number formed by the two right-hand Gad’s Hill Place, 
digits of the date of the year (making allow- Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
ance for the fact that the first year of the Saturday night nineteenth July, 1862. 
century must be taken as the 00 year) along) | Dear Sir.—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
this row of runes. the symbol indicated is = Bae obliging letter of the Seventeenth with 
the Sunday letter. It would be more | “Without questioning the liberality of the pro- 
rational to take the Ol year as the first posal you make to me in that letter. I must at 
one, but it is impossible that this has been) once and without any reservation decline it. 
done here, for the double rune requires @) In bringing our business correspondence to an 
leap year, which a ‘Ol year can never be. |} end, let me again assure you that it has inspired 


These two suggestions seem to be of almost | ™e With a great respect for the open and plain 
| dealing of your TLouse. 


Dear Sir, 
Your faithful Servant. 
(signed) CHARLES DICKENS. 


were the Sunday letters for 1700, 
which makes the second suggestion a tenable The twelve readings to which, as I 
one. If the first suggestion is correct, the Mentioned at the end of my last article, his 
date would be one of a series represented by | Medical advisers had consented were offered 
the mathematical expression by way of compensation to Messrs, Chappell 
for the breakdown of the enterprise Gn 
1700 28n, which they had staked so much. They 
where » is any integer within reasonable were, however, delayed until the opening 
limits. E. CHAPPELL. — months of 1870. 


| Early in May, 1869, Mr. and Mrs. Fields 
_of Boston and Mr. and Mrs. Childs of 
| Philadelphia were to arrive in London; and 
CHARLES DICKENS. /in order to be there to meet them, Dickens 
1870 _took rooms for Mamie, Miss Hogarth, and 
EBRUARY 1012—VJUNE 18/0. | himself at the St. James’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, | Before taking his guests to Gad’s he ex- 
203, 223, 243, 262, 284, 301, 323, 344, plored London with them, showing Fields 


this :— 
(1) That ‘ were the Sunday letters of 


the year in which the calendar was made. 


(2) That * 


equal probability. Jt so happens that 


he continued.) 


362, 383.) Coldsmith’s 
Temple chambers, and at Fields’s special 
request mounting a staircase he had not 
ascended for more than thirty years, to the 
chamber in Furnival’s Inn where the first 
page of * Pickwick’ was written. At night 


Hap Dickens’s health not given way, it | 
was his earnest desire to visit Australia. 
As far back as 1856 he had had some idea 
of settling in that country, and the tidings 
of his sons’ progress there revived that 
old wish. He might well hope to find in 
Australia a new subject for a book, while 
without doubt, a series of readings there 
would have produced a very large sum. 
| learn from a source entirely trustworthy | 


_Johnson’s 


Bolt Court and 


he piloted him through notorious thieves’ 
quarters—the last place visited was the 
original of the scene in the opening chapter 
of ‘Edwin Drood,’ the opium den, where, 
‘in a miserable court at night,” says Mr. Fields, 
“ 
we found a haggard old woman blowing at a kind 
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that Dickens 


creature in ‘ E 


| 
of pipe made of an old ink-bottle ; and the words | the utter needlessness of the murder for its object 
puts into the mouth of this wretched | was to follow hard upon the commission of the 

dwin Drood’ we heard her croon as | deed; 


but all discovery of the murder was to be 


we leaned over the tattered bed in which she was | baftled till towards the close, when, by means of a 


lying.” 

It was a pleasant change from Tondon 
to Gadshill, whither Dickens next took 
his friends to enjoy the lovely summer 
weather. When there was no_ particular 
excursion afoot, Dickens would take his 
wonted long walks. Weather made no 
difference to these, and he would frequently 
return drenched to the skin. The longest 
excursion he took with his guests was to 
Canterbury. and this was his last visit to 
the historic city, the streets of which were 
so familiar to him in his early days. It was 
a very jolly party that started off for the 
twenty-nine-mile drive; two post carriages 
with postilions in red jackets made a gay 
cavalcade. and as they pulled up at Rochester 
a crowd cellected. {ft was known that 
Dickens wes there, and a good deal of fun 
was made out of a mistake by a man 
who pointed up at Fields and called out, 
“That ‘s Dickens!” Fields was in great 
confusion, and Dickens, to complete the 
deception, handed up to him a_ small 
parcel, with the request: “* Here you are, 
Dickens; take charge of this for me.” 

But the summer was not given wholly to 
pleasure. In a letter to Forster we find :-— 

**What should you think of the idea of a story 
beginning in this way? Two people, boy and girl, or 
very young, going apart from one pad tro ledged 
to be married after many years—at the end of the 
hook—the interest to arise out of the tracing of 
their separate ways, and the impossibility of telling 
what will be done with that impending fate.” 
This, Forster says, was laid aside; but it 
left a marked trace on the story afterwards 
designed of Edwin Drood and his betrothed. 
Writing to Forster on the 6th of August, 
1869, Dickens says :— 

*T laid aside the fancy I told you of, and have a 
very curious and new idea for. my new story. Not 
a communicable idea (or the interest of the book 
would 
difficult to work. 


The story, Forster learnt immediately after- 
wards, was 

“to be that of the murder of a nephew by his 
uncle, the originality of which was to consist in the 
review of the murderer’s career by himself at the 
close, when its temptations were to be dwelt upon 


as if, not he, the culprit, but some other man, were 
the tempted. 

“The last chapters were to be written in the 
condemned cell, to which his wickedness, all 
elaborately elicited from him as if told of another, 
Discovery by the murderer of 


had brought him. 


be gone), but a very strong one, though 


gold ring which had resisted the corrosive effects. 
of the lime into which he had thrown the body, 
not only the person murdered was to be identitied, 
but the lovaliey of the crime and the man who: 
committed it.” 

So much was told to Forster before any of 
the book was written, and I have thought 
it worth while to include in my notes these 
details of ‘The Mystery’ given by Dickens 
himself, seeing the labour that has been since 
expended by literary men and amateurs in 
trying to solve it. There is evidence that 
Dickens thought he would not live to com- 
plete the book himself, for in the agreements: 
with Frederic Chapman, as well as with 
my partner Henry Adams and myself, 
there was a clanse to the effect that if 
Dickens should die, or the work not be com- 
pleted, we should receive suitable com- 
pensation. I told Chapman TI did not like 
this, but he replied that “ Mr. Dickens. 
insists that the clause should be inserted.” 

JOHN FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 


REGENTS Park CENTENARY. (See ante, 
p- 107.)—The Times quotes from its issue 
of 20 April, 1812. as follows :-— 

“ Regent’s Park.—This ornamental enclosure 
is proceeding with rapidity. The plantations, 
considering the shortness of the time since the 
work commenced. are in considerable forwardness. 
The ground extends from Pertland Place nearly to. 
the foot of Primrose Hill, and is of a proportionate 
breadth, spreading westwards nearly to Lisson 
Green. The grand approach is from Portland 
Place, which is now extending towards the south, 
on the site of the recently demolished Foley 
House: but the new buildings here do not appear 
to be constructing with any suitable regard to 
the clegant uniformity of Portland Place. At the 
north end of Portland Place a circus is forming, 
surrounded by trees, across the centre of which 
runs the new road. On the north of this circle, 


| directly opposite Portland Place, a good road, 


planted on each side, is formed to enter the Park ; 
the whole of which is nearly fenced in, and 
bordered with plantations; and a coach-drive 
made round the whole extent. In the enclosed 
central part of the Park, and exactly fronting the 
entrance road, a tolerably spacious avenue is 
preparing, to be shaded by four rows of forest 
trees. This passes over the highest ground in 
the Park, commanding a view of Hampstead and 
Highgate, and will certainly form a very pleasant 
promenade for the inhabitants of Marybone and 
that vicinity. In the south-western part of the 
park, a large circus is laid out, and partly planted, 
around which a number of houses are intended to 
be erected. To the north of this, on the more 
level ground, the new barracks for the Life Guards 
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are to be placed, which. we understand, are to be 
finished in a style of rather more elegance than 
most buildings of that description in the neigh- 
hourhood of the metropolis. Advantage will be 
taken of the means the ground affords for increas- 
ing the picturesque beauties of the spot, as well 
as for general convenience, by the formation of 
two or three sheets of water in the level situations. 
Besides the houses round the cireus, many other 
~pots are to be let for the erection of detached 
villas, near the edges of the park, and in other 
sood situations: but exclusive of the different 
roads for the amusement of those who go in car- 
riages, there will be a considerable portion of the 
whole reserved for the recyeation and pleasure of 
the promenaders. The proposed intersection of 
the southern part of the park by the projected 
public canal from Paddington to Blackwall, would 
certainly add nothing to the attractions of the 
place: but, it should seem, would be, in several 
respects, inconvenient. When the roads are all 
completed, this park will unquestionably be a 
very agreeable place of residence, but not a few 
will regret the loss of those open and verdant 
fields which formed one of the most airy and 
pleasant resorts of the pedestrians of the metro- 
polis.” 

Tt is curious how silent the Press has 
been over so highly interesting an event. 

CECcIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club, 


THE COVENTRY SHAKESPEARES. (See ane. 
pp. 24. 105.)—The following entries are taken 
trom the Churehwardens’ Accounts in the 
vestry of Holy Trinity Church, Coventry. 
The amount paid for ringing the funeral 
bell indicates roughly the status of the 
deceased. Better-off people than the Shake- 
speares paid 2s. or 3s. for the knell :— 

106. Res. for ij peales for Goodman Shax- 
speare, viijd.” 

1618. Paid Shackspeare the Carpenter for 
mending the kneeling seats about the Communion 
Table half a day and nayles, viijd.” 

1631. Ree. for Thomas Shackspeare 
Childe, peales, xviijd.” 

In the Seat Book it says that in 1632 a 
seat in the north aisle was allotted to 
Elizabeth Shaxpeare and another to Thomas 
Shaxpeare. M. DorMeR Harris. 


his 


COFFEE: CHOCOLATE: First ADVERTISE- 
MeNT.—The Publick Adviser. No. 1. for 19-26 
May, 1657, p. 8, contains the following :— 


~ In Bartholomew Lane, on the back side of the 
Old Exchange, the drink called Coffee, which is a 
very wholsom and Physical drink having many 
vertues, closes the Orifice of the Stomack, 
tortifies the heat within, helpeth digestion, 
quickneth the spirits, maketh the heart lightsom, 
is good against Eyesores, Coughs, Colds, Rhumes, 
Consumptions, Head-ach, Dropsie, Gout, Seurvy. 
King’s Evil and many others; is to be sold both 
in the morning and three of the clock in the 
afternoon.” 
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The Publick Adviser, No. 4. tor 9-16 June, 
1657, contains the following :— 

* In Bishopsgate street, in Queens Head alley, 
at a Frenchman’s house, is an excellent West 
India drink, called Chocolate. to be sold, where 
you have it ready made at any time and also 
unmade at reasonable rates.” 

J. B. WILLIaMs. 


LincoLtNsHiRE follow- 
ing fragment has been known to me for many 
years. Undoubtedly it is a part of some 
ballad which has long been forgotten. Pro- 
bably when perfect it flourished in the time 
of Charles I.. and was related to the Civil 
War. 

Little Dicky looked over his left shoulder, 
And he said: “I can see what you none of you 
else can see. 
I can see the High Sheriff and fifty brave fellows 
A-coming to take both you and me.” 
Epwarp PEacock. 


THE Cornish Lancuacre.—The Cornish 
language was long ago: spoken not only in 
the south-western, but in some of the interior 
parts of England. In the Duehy during 
the reign of Henry VIII. Cornish was the 
universal language. In 1602 Carew, in 
his ‘ Survey,’ speaks of it as then declining. 
In 1610 Norden, in his * History of Cornwall.’ 
says it was then chiefly used in the Western 
Hundreds. About the middle. of that 
century, however, several parishes  dis- 
played strong attachment to their native 
tongue; and in 1640 the Rev. William 
Jackson, Vicar of Pheoke, conducted 
divine service in the language, as his 
parishioners understood none other. About 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Cornish is said to have been confined to 
five or six villages. In 1746 Capt. Barring- 
ton, sailing on a cruise to the French coast, 
took with him, from Mount’s Bay. a 
seaman who spoke Cornish, and he was 
understood on the coast of Brittany. Dolly 
Pentreath (1676-1788), according to an 
inscription on her tomb, was the last 
person to speak it—yet Daines Barrington 
published a letter by William Bodenor, 2 
Mousehole fisherman, written in 1776 in 
Cornish, in which he names five people in 
Mousehole who could speak the language, two 
years only before the death of Dolly Pen- 
treath. Whittaker, the Vicar of Ruan- 
Lanihorne, east of Truro, states that there 
were people still living in 1799 who spoke 
it. A letter in the British Museum, written 


| to Sir Joseph Banks, dated 1791, mentions 
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an individual as the “only living man” 
who could speak it. It is evident Cornish 
lived on after Dolly Pentreath, but perhaps 


she was the last who spoke no other tongue. | 


Mr. L. C. Duncombe-Jewell, in Celtia 
(October, 1901), says Mr. Henry Jenner, 
F.S.A.. of the British Museum, in a visit to 


Mount’s Bay in 1875 with the Rev. W. S.. 
Lach-Szyrma, found persons who counted in | 
Cornish, and used Cornish phrases and_ 


detached words. 
hundreds of Cornish words are in 


which the people have no English equivalent, | 
though they use no long, connected sentences | 


in the tongue. Mr. Duncombe-Jewell gives 
one in twenty as the proportion of Cornish 
words (though corrupted) to English used by 
some labourers he met. 
MacArTuur. 

Dublin. 

[See also 4 S. vi. 5381; vii. 11, 126, 353; 
vi. 6.] 


Essex: INDEX OF PLACE-NAMES.—Mr. 
E. A. Fry, in his Introduction to the fourth 
Calendar of the P.C.C. Wills (printed by 
the British Record Society), deplores the 


fact of the non-existence of a gazetteer or. 


index to the names of hamlets, farms, &c.. 
in each county, and mentions that he has 
commenced such an index for the county of 
Dorset. I have an index to the whole of 
Essex, carefully compiled from the one-inch- 
scale Ordnance maps, comprising all names 
shown thereon—about 
whole transcribed in strict lexicographical 
order. I shall be only too pleased to supply 
fellow - antiquaries with any information 
from it without fee, provided a stamp is 
enclosed. WILLIAM GILBERT. 
35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


COPYING MACHINES. (See 10 S. ii. 488; 
ni. 153, 414.)—On the back cover of * Craggs’s 
Guide to Hull” (Hull, 1817), screw presses 
and “other Copying Machines” are adver- 
tised for sale. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO THE Woop 
ENGRAVER.—The art of photography was 


very early pressed into the service of the | 
wood engraver, as will be seen by the follow- | 


mg extract from The Illustrated London 
News, 22 April, 1854 :— 


“Mr. Philip Delamotte set his sun_ picture 
manufacturing machine to work—and from that 
sunpainting our illustration fof the Crystal 
Palace) was drawn and engraved.” 


R. B. P. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
' to affix their names and addresses to their jueries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roman InseriprioN at Hybres.—There 
an old house in Hyéres, of very cCommon- 
place architecture and appearance. which 
nevertheless possesses for me a great attrac- 
It is situated in the Rue Ste. Cathe- 
jrine, a steep, narrow thoroughfare which 
‘leads from the Tour Saint-Blaise—supposed 
_to have been an ancient commandery of the 
/Templars, but used since 1673 as the Hétel 
‘de Ville—to the plateau on which the old 
' parish church of St. Paul is built. On the 
stone lintel of the doorway is engraved the 
| one 1572, the year of St. Bartholomew, 
! and in the wall,on the right side of the door, 
\is a stone bearing a Roman inscription, still 
‘in very fair preservation. This old stone 
_is supposed to have belonged to the neigh- 
-bouring church, which, according to tradi- 
‘tion, stands, like our own St. Paul's, on the 
site of a temple of Diana. 

In that excellent werk of M. J. Icard, 
Les Rues d’Hyéres.” 3me édit., 1910. the 
‘inscription is given a= follows :— 

ATILIVS 
Q. PREPON 
ET SVIS 

VIVos F. 


tion. 


which he expands as :-— 

(Oluintus| Atilius Prepon sihi 
suis rivos secit], 
and translates :— 

(Quintus Atilius Prepon, tils de (uintus, a, de son 
vivant, construit ce tombeau pour lui et ses siens. 

His authority for both transcription and 
translation is apparently che * Carte archéo- 
logique du département du Var,’ par le 
baron Gustave de Bonstettin, 2me édit., 
Hyéres, 1888, p. 32. But I doubt their 
correctness. I have several times carefully 
examined the inscription, and the second 
letter in the second line is undoubtedly ** L,” 
and not “F.’ This may possibly be a 
lapidary’serror. Inthe next place, ‘* Prepon” 
would hardly seem to be a Roman surname. 
One would rather take it to be a contraction 
of Preponit.” 

Perhaps Pror. BENSLY, or some other 
learned correspondent of & may be 
able to afford enlightenment. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
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NICOLAUS MystTIcus AND Cosmas ATTICUS. 
—Macaulay writes in his * History” (chap. 
Xi.) 

““A Greek manuscript, relating to the depriva- 


tion of bishops, was discovered, about this time, in | 
the Bodleian Library, and became the subject of a) 


furious controversy. One party held that God had 
wonderfully brought this precious volume to light, 
tor the guidance of His Church at a most critical 
moment. The other party wondered that any im- 
portance could be attached to the nonsense of a 
nameless scribbler of the thirteenth century. Much 
Was written about the deprivations of Chrysostom 
and Photius, of Nicolaus Mysticus and Cosmas 


Atticus.” 


T should be glad of any information about 
the two last named. Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


STANDING ON TABLES iN Courts or Law. 
—-Will some reader point me to some 
authority to explain the practice of using 
tables in certain cases for standing on. more 
notably in courts of law ? 

In the four illuminations showing courts 
in session presented by Mr. Justice Darling 
to the Inner Temple there are four examples 
of this. In the Exchequer Court the tellers 
are counting out the money on the table- 
cloth, on which an usher is standing; and 
in the other courts the clerks are writing the 
rolls at one end of the table. while at the 
other two ushers are standing. In Acker- 
mann’s * Microcosm.’ in the plate represent- 
ing the Court of the Earl Marshal. an officer 
ot the court is on the table, round which 
many people are seated. In Mr. Dasent’s 
“Speakers of the House of Commons * there 
is a plate showing the Commons sitting. 
Here the two clerks are seen seated at 
desks placed on a low table. which extends 
the length, and practically the breadth. of 
the Hall. This table, indeed, is higher at the 
Speaker's end than it is at the end next the 
bar. for the knees of those members seated 
near the Speaker are hidden. whereas lower 
down it only just covers a view of the 
members’ feet. Is this an intentional slope. 
or is the artist's perspective to be blamed ? 
Mr. Dasent also records that Mr. Evelyn 
Philipps Shirley of Ellington, at a conference 
between the Lords and Commons early in 
the nineteenth century, saw the carpet of 
the conference room spread not on the 
floor, but on the table. This. I take it. 
signifies a similar practice to the others I 
have mentioned, 

I can find no aceount of this custom any- 
where. These are the only examples of it 
which I can recollect at the present moment. 


though I am sure I have come across others. . 


All of them, however, seem to have been in 
courts of law. Of course, I cannot say 
whether I am right in designating these 
erections as ‘tables... Perhaps they are 
simply examples of the dais serving two 
purposes—?.e.. for writing on and for a 
point of vantage for the court ushers. 
C. H. R. PEacu. 


Yeppinc.—The little stream which runs 
from the moat at Headstone Grange, by 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, is known as the Yedding 
Brook until it reaches Cranford Splash, 
just above Cranford Park—after which it is 
generally known as the River Cran or Crane 
until its junetion with the Thames at Isle- 
worth. The cluster of houses where the 
road from Harlington to Northolt crosses 
the brook is calling Yedding Green. What 
is the origin of the name Yedding, and has 
it any signification ? 

J. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, W. 


Mary Grey, aLias Keys: CHowr 
or Cuure.—I have recently acquired the 
signature of the Lady Mary Grey to a receipt 
for a half year’s rent—to the feast of St. 
Michael, 1574—of, as I read it, the “‘ whoale 
psnage of Nilmorp in the county of War’.” 
The amount is 8l. 7s. 6d., the tenant’s 
name being Christopher Chowt. The sig- 
nature is very clear: ‘‘ Mary Greye.” 

Miss Strickland quotes Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham as writing on 19 July, 1572, that Lady 
Mary “hath in law twenty pounds by the 
year, and this is all she hath in possession,” 
but adds that ‘* it seems probable that Queen 
Elizabeth did not deprive her of the four- 
score pounds per annum ”’ which she received 
as salary for her Court appointment as a 
maidof honour. In‘N. & Q.. 8S. vi. 301, 
Mr. Rutton contributed a copy of Lady 
Mary’s will, wherein she mentions ‘* leases ”” 
as part of her estate. 

I find in Arch. Cant., vol. xviii. p. 56, 
a foot-note to the effect that the name 
C. Chowt, 1553, is cut in the south side of 
the east window of the Beauchamp Tower, 
immediately below that of “Jhon Seymor.”’ 
Also, in the Acts of the Privy Council, 
26 April, 1573, there are instructions to the 
officers of Gravesend to apprehend and send 
;up ‘Edward Chester and Christopher 


| Chute, who remaine upon that coast under 
pretence to have the leading of Soldiours.” 
I shall be glad to identify the C. Chowt, 
1553. For what was he committed to the 
Tower 
Sandgate. 


R. J. FYNMORE. 
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Dow CarLos, Son OF Puitie I1.—Has the 
mystery of this prince’s death ever been) 
unravelled ? Motley says Rise 
Dutch Republic. part iii. chap. iii. pp. 206-7, 
*Bohn’s Standard Library Edition.” vol. 
i.. 1896) 


‘** The secret is buried in the bosom of the Vatican. 
Philip wrote two letters on the subject to Pius V. 
The contents of the first (2lst January, 1568) are 
known The second letter, in which he narrated, 
ov is supposed to have narrated, the whole course 
of the tragic proceedings has never yet been 
made public. There are hopes that this secret 
missive, atter three centuries of darkness, may soon 
see the light.” 


A foot-note runs as follows :— 
“Tam assured by M. Gachard that a eg of this 


important letter is confidently expected by the 
Commission Royale d'Histoire.” 


Has this expectation been fulfilled * 
Wma. H. PEEt. 


_ St. JameEs’s Boat.—The author of ‘ Quiet 
Days in Spain,’ Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann, 
writes (p. 272) :— 

“St. James is said to have 
shell on the coast of Galicia * 
and he states that 
* out of this legend of the shell-boat of Santiago 
arose the custom of ornamenting the habits ‘of 
pilgrims with shells.”°—P. 281. 

The story of the navigable cockle-shell is 
new to me. When, and with whom. did it 
originate ? St. SwITHIN. 


arrived in a cockle- 


SquirE AvtTy.—Can your readers give 
information of the burial-place of the famous 
Early Victorian political leader Squire Auty 
of Bradford, and state whether there are 
any representatives of the family now ? 

MAcARTHUR. 


TAVAREZ OR TAFFARE.—-1 should b® 
greatly obliged if the registrar of an Amster" 
dam church or district could supply me with 
an official record of the baptism of Charles 
Tavaré, whose name was formerly written 
Tavarez or Taffare. His birth took place 
at Amsterdam on 5 November, 1771. 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

Manchester. 


LEGENDS OF FLy1nc.—In his learncd tome 
on Jewish literature M. Steinschneider refers 
to the legend of how Rabbi Eieazar of 
Worms made a journey through the air 
into Spain, in order to convey to Nach- 
manides, a celebrated WKabbalist. certain 
esoteric doctrines. Are there any similar 
legends in the literature of the Parsees or 
Buddhists, &e. ? M. L. R. Breswar. 


| 


of the | 


‘THE SHOTOVER PAPERS; OR, ECHOES 
FROM OxrorD’ (Oxford, J. Vincent, 1874-5). 
—Is there any record of the authorship of 
these undergraduate papers ? It used to be 
said at the time of publication that the 
chief writers were Mr. EF. B. Iwan Miiller of 
New Coll., Mr. J. L. Pulling of Ch. Ch., and 
Mr. F. G. B. Campbell of Exeter. In the 
issue of 30 May, 1874, the editors print a 
list of people who made a guess as to the 
name of the editor, and every one of these 
guesses gives only the name of Mr. Campbell 
of Exeter. The list includes the name of 
Mr. C. L.. Dodgson of Ch. Ch., better known 
as Lewis Carroll.” A. B. B.-J. 


TuumB-Rincs.—I should be grateful for 
any information about thumb-rings: when 
first worn, whether they were ever worn 
by women, &c. There is a monument to 
one of the Cholmleys in Whitby Parish 
Church which shows rings on the thumbs of 
two clasped hands. A portrait of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein also shows a ring on the thumb. 
In Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘Sacred Archie- 
ology’ it is stated that the marriage ring 
was worn on the thumb in George I.’s time. 

OLIVER Twist. 

[See 5S. iii, 249; iv. 252. At the latter refer- 
ence Chaucer is cited for an example of a man 
wearing a ring on his thumb. | 


THE VERNACULAR OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CenTuRY.—Can any correspondent tell me 
of a work dealing with this ? G. E. P. 


Sm Henry Vane.—In Thurloe’s ‘State 
Papers’ (vol. v. p. 430), in a letter from the 
Hague dated 29 Sept., 1656, it is said of 
Vane :— 

‘Of the imprisonment of Sir Henry Vane was 
spoken in the States General, as of a business which 
doth deserve little compassion. The Royalists do 
hate him for the original quarrel : the well affected 
of Holland because he can do them no more good, 
and because he got some money by the marriage of 
the Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal.” 

Can any of your readers explain the allusicn 
in the last sentence of this quotation? Vane 
was at this time imprisoned by Cromwell 
in Carisbrooke Castle for publishing ‘ A 
Healing Question, which was pronounced 
to be seditious. The early part of the quota- 
tion is quite intelligible—Vane was equally 
unpopular with Royalists and with the 
supporters of the Protectorate. But in 
what way did he get money by the royal 
marriage referred to? This is, of course. 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange with 
the daughter of Charles I. 

J. Wintcock. 


Lerwick. 
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Betiock’s Museum, Piccapitty.— The 
London Museum, at Kensington Palace, 
exhibits a coloured print of Bullock’s Natural 
History Museum, Piccadilly. The exact 
situation of this and any other particulars 
would be of interest. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Replies. 
CHILDREN BURNT, AT 
PLAY. 


(11 S. v. 307.) 


THovcH I know nothing whatever which 
supports the to me incredible assertion that 
a score of children in 1705 were deliberately 
“thrown into the flames for the edification 
of the faithful,” it may be worth while to 
otter Mr. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS some evidence 
which goes far to establish the contrary. 

And first, that we may strip the question 
of adventitious inaccuracies, it was not at 
Venice, but at Bassano in Venetian territory, 
that the incident occurred. Mr. Bagot’s 
book and Mr. W. N. Beauclerk, from whom 
he copies, both say Bassano. and so far 
correctly, but your correspondent has sub- 
stituted Venice. 

Secondly. there can have been no question 
of a “ Passion Play.” as Messrs. Beauclerk 
and Bagot suppose. It was simply the 
interlude of a Corpus Christi procession. 

Thirdly, there was no “ Car of Purgatory,” 
but one which represented the * Four Last 
Things,” 7.¢c., death, judgment. hell, and 
heaven. The children who were the principal 
victims no doubt personated angels in the 
scene of heaven. Their white dresses and 
gauzy wings afforded an obvious source of 
danger when in such close quarters to the 
fireworks which belonged to the representa- 
tion of hell. 

And now for the evidence. 


A PASSION 


The 


is that of O. Brentari, * Storia di Bassano e 
del suo Territorio ’ (Bassano, 1884), founded 
on a study of the municipal archives. In 
this, on p. 754, the writer says :— 


“On the 11th of June, 1705, Corpus Christi 
day. in the course of the procession, a huge car 
(carretone) belonging to the Confraternity (Seuola) 
of the Holy Ghost and representing the Four Last 
‘Taings (i quattro Novissimi) caught fire, and in 
consequence sixteen children lost their lives, and 
some were injured. A ducal edict was issued to 
forbid the use of such cars in future. Upon this 
deplorable accident Antonio Ambrosi composed 
twenty-eight Sfanze lagrimevoli and a sonnet, 


J 


most | 
authoritative work on the history of Bassano | 
\"Epya vewy, Bovdai O€ EVXAL O€ YEPOVTOY, 


which are still preserved in manuscript in the 
municipal library. The same event was also the 
oceasion of a satirical distich, which was heard 
until quite recently upon the lips of the people, 
and which ran as follows :— 

O Bassanesi pieni d‘ambizion, 

Brusa putei e strazza procession.” 

This rude epigram in the local dialect 
may perhaps be translated :— 

Folk of Bassano, by vaulting ambition mocked. 
Burn your poor babies and have your procession 
docked. 

This piece of evidence I have already 
quoted in The Eye-Witness (March 7), and 
now I may add to it a passage from the 
account of the poet Antonio Ambrosi given 
in the ‘ Nuova Raccolta d’Opuscoli Scien- 
tifici e Filologici.. vol. xxx.. Venice, 1776. 
(As the book is a little difficult to find. 
I add the British Museum press - mark ; 
it is 247. a. 29.) In this are printed some 
notes upon the literary men of Bassano, and 
mention is made of a manuscript volume 
of poems by Antonio Ambrosi, of which we 
are told :— 

“Near the end may be read certain Stance 
lagrimevoli which describe the terrible casualties 
(gli accidenti: funesti) which resulted from the 
taking fire of the great car representing the Four 
Last Things, on Corpus Christi day, June 11th. 
1705. In this sixteen children (fanciulli) were 
burnt to death, and more than thirty others were 
seriously injured.”’—Pp. 10-11. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out 
that if the children had been deliberately 
thrown into the flames as a human sacrifice 
there would not have been ** more than thirty 
others’? who were, not burnt to death, but 
only ** seriously injured.” 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

{[Mr. F. NeEwMAN and Mr. F. SYDNEY EDEN 
also thanked for replies. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (1] 5. 
v. 268).— 

1. * But what says the Greek? ‘In the 
morning of life, work; in the midday, give 


counsel; in the evening, pray. 


The source for this passage, which Mr. 
Epwin ABBOTT cites from * Romola,’ is 


According to Harpocration’s ‘ Lexicon’ 
(s. €pya vewv), Hyperides, in his speech 
against Autocles, attributed this proverbial 
saying to Hesiod. See Baiter and Sauppe’s 
* Oratores Attici,’ 1839-50, Part II. p. 284. 
The line has been included by editors among 
Hesiod’s Fragments. Strabo (xiv. 9928) 
has a story of the same line, only with a 
coarser ending, being written on walls at 
Tarsus by the enemies of the chief authority 
of the town. 
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The form of the maxim as given by George 
Eliot recalls the line 
Mane petas montes: medio remus: vespere fontes. 
Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ 
ed. Suringar, No. 595. 
I traced the Greek line by means of a foot- 


note on p. 298 of Schott’s ‘Adagia® (Ant- | 
1612), and have since found that | 


it is given in King’s * Classical and Foreign 
Quotations.’ 

2. A. B. E. R.’s quotation, 


*Twas thou that smooth’d’st the rough ruge’d bed | 


of pain, 

is identified by Mr. E. E. Kellett, in the 
weekly edition of The Westminster Gazette 
for 27 April, as by ‘the famous Bowyer. 
Master of Christ's Hospital in the days of 
Coleridge and Lamb.” A reference is given 
to eal edition of De Quincey’s * Works,’ 
_ The Rev. James Boyer, though his life 
is not recorded in‘*the ‘D.N.B.,.’ is familiar 
to readers of Lamb's Christ's Hospital 
Five and Thirty Years Ago.’ Coleridge paid 
a_very high tribute to his teaching in his 
* Biographia Literaria.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

[W. F. R. also thanked for reply.] 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR AT NOTTING- 
HAM (11 v. 109, 257).—The following 
particulars come: to me from Mr. John 
Potter Briscoe’s ‘Nottinghamshire Facts 
and Fictions ’ (Second Series). pp. 52, 53 :— 

“In 1704, Marshal Tallard, the French com- 
mander at Blenheim, and other distinguished 
prisoners taken on that field were brought to 
Nottingham, where they resided for several years. 
The party included the Marquis de Montperroux, 
general of horse; the Comte de Blanzac; Lieu- 
tenant-General de Hautefeuille. general of dra- 
goons; the Marquis de Valsome: Marquis de 
Leppeville, and several other officers of distinction. 
Lallard resided in the house near the top of Castle 
Gate, on the right hand proceeding from the 
Castle. recently occupied by Mr. Jalland. architect. 
There he occupied his compulsory leisure by 
cultivating a garden, full of rare flowers, and most 
tastefully laid out— the admiration of the whole 
neighbourhood.’ The Nottingham housewives 
he blessed by writing a little cookery book which 
taught them especially the art of making French 
rolls and fancy bread. These light pursuits the 
Marshal varied (says tradition) by setting the 
boys in the Market-Place to trials of their skill 
in wrestling and fisticuffs for suitable rewards ; 
and Tallard and his companions were lost in 
admiration at the early-developed power of 


receiving * punishment’ and the love of fair play 
shown by the young Britons, giving it as their 
opinion that in those respects they were above 
all other species of the genus boy to be found in 
the world....It is said that Marshal Tallard, 
when here, wrote to the King of France, telling 


him to continue the war. for England was nearly 
drained of men. Shortly afterwards he visited 
Goose Fair and immediately wrote off to France, 
counselling his Majesty to give up the war. 
beeause he had seen as many men at one time in 
one English market -place as could conquer the 


whole of France. Str. SwItHIN. 


H.E.I.C.S. CHAPLAINS CERTIFICATES OF 
APPOINTMENT (11 S. v. 268).—A chaplain 
of the Hon. East India Company. after his 
nomination to that appointment. was re- 
quired by the Court of Directors to be ap- 
proved by the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Bishop of London. by or before whom 
his credentials were supposed to be examined. 

Upon his arrival in India the chaplain 
was required to produce to the bishop in 
whose diocese he was to serve his nomina- 
tion or appointment by the Court of Directors 
as a requisite for obtaining the bishop's 
licence to officiate at a particular station 
or sphere of duty in the diocese (Wm. 
Henry Abbott, *A Practical Analysis of 
the Several Letters Patent of the Crown. 
relating to the Bishopricks in the East Indies,” 
Caleutta, 1845, pp. 99. 100). 

It is probable. therefore. that copies of the 
required form of nomination are preserved 
either in the Bishop of London’s Registry 
or in the archives of the respective diocesan 
bishops in India. Danie H1IPWELL. 


Lucivs (11 S.iv. 449. 534: v. 59, 138, 234. 
334)—It might be noted that this fabulous 
Lucius is the hero of Mrs. Manley’s * Lucius 
the First Christian King of Britain. A 
Tragedy,’ which was acted at Drury Lane 
in 1717, Lucius being plaved by Booth, 
and the heroine. Rosalinda. Queen of Albany 
and Aquitain. by Mrs. Oldfield. The play 
is dedicated to Steele. who wrote a Prologue. 
Prior wrote the Epilogue. It need hardly 
be said that the plot is highly unhistorical. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The story of Lucius is dealt with fully 
and comprehensively by the late Dr. Hugh 
Williams in his * Christianity in Early 
Britain,’ just published by the University 
Press. See especially chap. ii. pp. 60-66, 
and chap. vii. pp. 128-9. 

R. MaGratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


JEAN Patt: Novaris: JAKOB BoOHME 
(1158. v. 290).—S. Low’s * English Catalogue 
of Books from 1835 to 1862” records the 
following translations of Jean Paul Richter’s 
works: (1) * Flower, Fruit. and Thorn 
Pieces,’ by Noel, 2 vols. (1844); (2) ‘ Levana; 
or, The Doctrine of Education’ (1848); 
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(3) ‘Death of an Angel. translated by | police, and trying cases of debt and trespass im 


Kenney (1849); (4) ‘Walt and Vult: or. the little communities over which they had 
The Twins.’ translated by Lee, 2. vols.. 

(Boston, U.S.. 1849) ; (5) ‘ Life of Jean Paul, | The court was held by the lord of the manor’s. 
with his Autobiography’ (1851): (6) ‘ Cam- steward, acting for his 
paner Thal; or, Immortality of the Soul) When a manor was leased, as Kellynch was. 
(1858): (7) °Extracts from his Works. Sir Walter Elliot might either continue to: 
by Lady Chatterton (1859); (8) * Sketches | #Ppoint his own steward to hold the court 
from his Works.’ published by Bennett |!" his (Sir Walter's) name, or might lease 
(1859); (9) * Titan, a Romance.’ translated | the court with the manor to Admiral Croft. 
862). An earlier edition of | would then appoint the steward himself. 


Jean Paul Frederic Richter’s * Life. com- M. H. Dopps. 
piled from various sources by Eliza B. Lee. 
and preceded by his” Autobiography. had 
appeared at Boston in 1844. It was re- 
printed, and a third edition of it (Boston 
and Cambridge, U.S., 1864), comprising 
pp. xvi-540, lies before me. — Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
Of Novalis.” ¢.e., Friedrich von Harden- 
berg. the Bodleian Catalogue from 1835 to| The sale concerns wood, not fruit. [ 
1847 has ‘Christianity; or, Europe.’| suggest that fiet-mororum has a reference 
translated by John Dalton (Lond., 1844);| to blind mulberry trees. and that the sima 
and of Jakob Boehme (not ** Behmen.” as | refers to its highest and topmost branches. 
sometimes incorrectly rendered), * Memoirs F. P. 
of his Life and Wonderful Writings,’ trans- 
Sr. Latuwy (11 S. v. 71. 317).—A letter 


lated by Fr. Okely (Nort ton, 1780). 
received from the Rev. Thomas Taylor, 


Vicar of St. Just-in-Penwith, Penzance. 
JANE AUSTEN AND THE Worp “ Manor Cornwall, corroborates in every particular 
(LL S. v. 130).—Some light is thrown on the| the statement of Canon Hammond_ that 
meaning of Jane Austen’s phrase “the! St. Laluwy is the patron saint of the church 
liberty of the manor ”’ by a passage in‘ Mans- , of Menheniot. and may confidently be 
field Park,’ chap. viii. :— : identified with St. Ladislas, King of Hun- 
‘She could not tell Miss Crawford that * those | S@°Y+ Mr. Taylor adds that the original 
woods belonged to Sotherton’; she could not dedication of Menheniot Church was doubt- 
carelessly observe that ‘she believed that it was | less under the name of St. Neot. 
now all Mr. Rushworth’s property on each side The following details may be of interest. 
of and St. Ladislas, or Ladislaus. was the second 
pleasure Oo crease “oac ) 
capital freehold of Bela I., King of Hungary, He 
residence of the family, with all its rights of court- | born in 1041, and, on the death of his eldest 
leet and court-baron.” ; brother, Geysa II., was elected King of 
This is a half-quotation from the legal) Hungary in 1080 as Ladislaus I. He was 
phraseology employed in the transfer of never married, and was preparing to com- 
land: the manor is made over to the lessee Mand the First Crusade as general-in-chiet- 
er purchaser with all rights of court leet,| When he died on 30 July, 1095. He was. 
court baron, view of frankpledge. waifs canonized by Pope Celestine HI. - 1198. 
and strays, multure, deodand, &c. Some- | (For above, ride Johann Hiibner's * Genea- 
times even more ancient phrases are used, | logische Tabellen, Leipzig, 1712, and Butler's 
ax “sac and soc” or “team and tol,” but Lives of the Saints.) 
of course they had no real meaning in the | 
nineteenth century. The principal surviving | = 
right or duty was that of holding the manorial} JAMES YORKE. THE LINcoLN BLack- 
court. The history of this court is dealt SMITH (11 8, v. 248).—See short account of 
with very fully in S. and B. Webb’s work him in * D.N.B.,° Ixiii. 344. He is a servant, 
on ‘English ‘Local Government.’ vol. ii. Says Fuller, “as well of Apollo as of Vulcan, 
caps. i. and ii., in which it is stated that turning his stiddy (stithy) into a studdy.”” 
“many [of the manor courts] continued, right In The Union of Honour Yorke claims 
into the nineteenth century, to be active local | the “creations and continuance of families 


IX POMARIO QUIDDAM (11 8. v. 307).— 
If Mr. SwyNNERTON will send me an exact 
tracing of the MS. of the words about which 
he inquires, I may be able to help him. 

J. T 


Henry Howarp. 


authorities, managing the commonfields and | from 1622 to 1640 as his own work. 
pastures, suppressing nuisances. providing the | A. R. BAYLey. 
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ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (11 8. v. 329). 
—The arms described are those of the 
(then) Earl of Dorchester. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


The arms Mr. Bartetot describes are 
those of Joseph Damer, first Earl of Dor- 
chester. He was M.P. for Weymouth 1741, 
Bramber 1747, and Dorchester 1754. Created 
Baron Milton of Milton Abbey, Dorset, in 
1762. and Earl of Dorchester 1792. The 
earl died in 1798, and was succeeded by his 
son George, upon whose death in 1808 the 
title expired. 

The D’Amory and Amery families bear 
the same arms and crest. with a_ slight 
difference in the latter. 

WILFRED DRAKE. 


The arms asked for by Mr. BARTELOT are 
evidently those of D°’Amorie or Amory. 
Lord Amorie was summoned to Parliament 
1317, the title becoming extinct by attainder 
1404. JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE. 


do not quite follow Mr. 
hlazon, but the coat and crest are those of 
Amery. Amory, D’Amorie. Damory. The 
motto was used hy Amory (of St. Ann’s, 
near Bristol, Bunratty Castle, co. Clare. and 
Boston, U.S.A.). There appears to be no 
authority for the assumption of the earl’s 
coronet or the supporters. 

8S. A. GruNDY NEWMAN. 
| THE Rev. H. A. Harris also thanked for reply.) 


PLACE-NAMES (11 S. v. 289).—In a large 
collection of place-names, compiled prin- 
cipally from the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, I have not seen duplicates of the 
Herts examples. Breaches I should be 
disposed to class as descriptive, from its 
shape, as Breastplate. Cocket Hat (three 
times), Rainbow, Kite, &c. This would 
not apply to Round, which has a totally 
different meaning ; nor to Stocking. which 
{ should imagine has something to do with 
stocks of trees. What is really wanted is a 
knowledge of why and when the name was 
bestowed, and by whom; _ beyond this 
conjecture has full fling. A. RHODEs. 


Breaches is a common local name in the 
Midlands, generally found on the borders 
of forests or old wastes. It is Anglo-Saxon 
bryce, brice (ce=ch), Middle-English bruche, 
“a breaking up’; in place-names the 


enclosure and cultivation of wild land.” 
{ have frequently met with the Middle- 
English form bruche in Staffordshire docu- 
ments of that period, but (by metathesis) 


all these forms have become birch. They 
refer chiefly to places on the ancient border~ 
of Cannock Forest. See ‘ N.E.D., s. Breach. 
Redding, Old Fallings, Old Falls, Stockings. 
have similar meanings, * a clearance in the 
wilderness." May not Barnet. near London. 
mean “a clearance by fire” (A.-S. bernet- 
bernet), a common mode of clearance to this 
day ? See Skeat’s* Place-Names of Hertford- 
shire,’ 60. W. H. Dutenan. 
Walsall. 


I do not think Breaches is an uncommon 
field-name, for the reason given on p. 377 of 
‘The English Village Community ° (2nd ed.. 
1883), by the late Dr. Frederic Seebohm. 
There are some fields called ** The Breaches ~ 
in the parish of Didhrook. Gloucestershire, 
but I am not at all sure that the name may 
not sometimes have been applied, for a 
different reason, to long narrow fields, or to 
those forming an opening between wood- 
lands. Mr. Henry Harrison, in the com- 
pleted volume of his ‘Surnames of the 
United Kingdom” (1912), considers the 
family name Breach to signify ‘‘ dweller at 
the breach or opening ”’; and the same idea, 
applied to “a creek,” is conveyed by the use 
of the word in Judges v. 17. 

May not Great and Little Nats have had 
some connexion with the word nate, meaning 
‘“oood for naught’ or bad.” and thus, 
like other field-names, disclose the quality 
or reputation of the land ? A. C. C. 


Picraits (11 S. v. 188). — The following 
extracts from “The History of That Great 
and Renowned Monarchy of China, Lately 
written in Italian by F. Alvarez Semedo. 
Now put into English by a Person of 
Quality.” London, 1655, will show how 
the pigtail came to be worn by the Chinese 
and also their great objection to it. 

Describing the Chinese method of wearing 
the hair before the Tartar conquest, the 
translation says (p. 22) :— 

‘They suffer the haire of their heads to grow 
as long as it will, both men and women....They 
clippe not their beard, letting it grow according 
to nature. They will be more troubled to loose 
one haire of their head then all the haire of their 
face.” 

The Tartars, on the other hand (p. 262), 
‘“do shave both the Head and Beard, reserving 
only the Mustachoes, which they extend to a 
great length, and in the hinder part of their 
Heads they leave a Tuff, which being curiously 
woven and plated, they let hing down carelesly 
below their shoulders.” 

In their war with the Chinese the Tartais 
appear to have killed none who would * cut 
their hair and use the Tartarians Habit ” ; 
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but this order with regard to the cutting of 
their hair was resisted by the Chinese most 
vigorously. Thus. for example. the in- 
habitants of the town of ** Xaoking ”’ in the 
Province of Chekiang seem to have submitted 
to the invaders without striking a blow. 
“but when the Tartars commanded all by 
Proclamation to cut off their Hair, then both 
Souldier and Citizen took up Armes, and fought 
more desperately for their Hair of their Heads, 
than they did for King or Kingdome, and beat 
the ‘Tartars not only out of their City. but repulst 
them to the River Cienthang: nay forced them 
to passe the River, killing very many of them.” 
The following year, however, the Tartars 
recrossed the river and retook the city, 
whereupon many of the inhabitants and a 
certain “petty king Lu” took ship and 
sailed to the island called ** Cheuxan ” 
(Chusan),. 
“which Island being heretofore only a_retreit 
for Fishermen. and some Clowns, now is become 
a potent Kingdom. by reason that many fly from 
China to this King Lu, as to their sanctuary to 
conserve the libertie of their Hair. ”"—P. 284. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


ROTHSCHILD AND BuxXTON (11 v. 309). 
—The passage which Mr. BRESLAR quotes 
from Emerson is taken from a letter in 
which Mr. Buxton, afterwards Sir Thos. 
Fowell Buxton. the Abolitionist. gives an 
account of a conversation with Baron Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild, who migrated from Frank- 
fort to London and made a great fortune. 
The advice was given to Buxton’s son 
Edward. The letter. dated 14 Feb.. 1834. 
containing some interesting particulars which 
Rothschild gave of his early career in Eng- 
land, will be found in the * Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. edited by his son 
Charles Buxton, published by John Murray 
in 1848. As quoted by Mr. Bresiar, there 
is one slight difference. Rothschild said, 
‘You may be the great brewer of London,” 
not “you will be.” &e. Rothschild seems to 
have been communicative. and Buxton was 
a good letter-writer. IF, NEWMAN. 


‘No THOROUGHFARE’: Mr. Jj. COLLINS 
Francis’s Notes on Dickens (11S. v. 363). 
—One feels somewhat diffident over any 
criticism of Mr. FRrancis’s 
most interesting notes on the great novelist. 
But I venture to think we should read Ben- 
jamin Webster for Fechter’’ in respect of 
the play ‘No Thoroughfare. Fechter’s 
house was the old Lyceum, outside which, 
I fancy, he never performed. And was not 
Mrs. John Billington, still happily with us, 
in the cast ? CECIL CLARKE. 


| *Mizpan EpirapH (11 8S. v. 290). — 
| Omitting reference to social custom, there is 
good reason why. on philological or technical 
grounds, Mizpah” should be used in 
association with tombstones, especially 
with the fixing of marble or granite columns, 
the purpose of which is “‘ to attract atten- 
tion.” The root of * Mizpah is zafa, to see 
clearly, intently, any object—to observe : 
and differs from the verb raha, which has 
for base “mental vision” rather than the 
physical act. There were two types of 
** prophets’ —soupheem. or practical teachers, 
and roueem. magi or dreamers—in the Jewish 
commonwealth. We do not use the word 
on our tombstones.  M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


AND SEE” (11 S. iii. 366, 434: 
iv. 74, 157).—Punch of 12 October, 1878, 
has already been quoted in this connexion ; 
but the veteran had anticipated the idea 
in a paragraph of 11 December, 1875, headed 
* Respice Finem.’ dealing with the Disraelian 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, in 
which it was observed of the policy involved : 

‘Wait awhile! The Continental Press generally 
speaks well of it. Nevertheless, it may possibly 
turn out an advantage for England. We shall see.” 

PoriTIcIAN. 


PENLEAZE (11 S. v. 270).—The Rev. J. 
Silvester Davies, in his * History of South- 
ampton,’ 1883. gives a list of the ‘ Bur- 
gesses of Parliament” for that borough, 
in which occurs the name of John Storey 
Penleaze, Esq.. of Bossington, co. South- 
ampton. He and Arthur Atherley, Esq.. of 
Arundel (both Liberals), were returned to 
Parliament in 1831. On the next election 
in 1833 he was defeated at the poll by 
James Barlow Hoy, Esq., the Tory candi- 
date; but the latter was unseated on 
petition, and Penleaze took his place as 
member. Whether he stood again in the 
election of 1835 is not stated; but South- 
ampton, a very changeable constituency, 
then returned two Conservatives, one of 
/whom was the before-mentioned Hoy. 
| Frepk. A. EDwarps. 
| 


Emerson: Mr. CRumMp’s worm ” (11 8. 
iv. 108).—Mr. Crump, an American gentle- 
man, wrote to Lord Macaulay offering him 
500 dollars if he could introduce the name 
of Crump into his history. See Sir George 
Trevelyan’s * Life of Lord Macaulay,’ p. 482 
(single - volume edition) Probably this 


aspiration on the part of Mr. Crump was 
the whim to which Emerson refe:red. 


W. Scort, 
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_ PAMILIES : DcRATION TN MALE LINE(I1 8S. Brack Docs: Hounps (11 8S. 
27, 92. 132, 174. 213. 314. 355).—Upon  v. 185, 296).—Mr. T. RatcrirFe’s allusion 
bint drawing his attention to the subject, the | io the ** Seven Whistlers ” recalls Words- 
Hon. C. Hanbury-Tracy of Billesley Hall worth’s sonnet, 
he | 1 great “grandfather Though narrow be that old Man's cares, 
married the Jast Lady ‘written in 1807 (Macmillan’s edition, 1888; 
He the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 
The reference asked for by F. O. A. is the Whist 
to be found in Stanley’s * Memorials of | | For are sweeping Gabriel’ 
‘Canterbury, Murder of Becket Doomed, with their impious Lord, the flying hart 
(see pp. 106-7 in the * Everyman ” edition). | To chase for ever, on aérial grounds. 
JoHN T. Pace. H. K. Se. J. 


* (11 S. v. 309).—Pro- (11S. v. 309).—The 
bably burial-poreh means funeral-porch or | first edition of * Alfred,’ published in 1740, 
death-porch, that is, the porch through ‘ae = 


which by ancient custom coffins should be Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 


borne into chureh. When a church has | Britons never will be slaves. 
more than one door, it is not uncommon to! And these lines were identically set by Dr. 
have a wedding-door and a_funeral-door. | Arne. H. CUMMINGS. 
Again, each township of a parish which still Jy the original version the chorus reads :— 
tollows old usages may have its own door 

Rule, Britannia, rule the waves ; 
through which its brides and its dead both Deitonk never willbe slaw es: 
..|In Dr. Arne’s setting Britannia” is 


lrepeated. but the other words stand as the 

distance oust the families which have lived | pened 

for generations in one neighbourhood, tra-| 00%, 9%, @- that given in Palgrave's 

ditional village eustoms are disappearing. Golden Treasury,’ “rules appears in 

ae ; M P. the first line, and “shall” in the second. 

M. P. | Ritson included the lyric with Arne’s music 

in his * Seottish Songs ° of 1794, and he gives 

the text in accordance with what has been 
stated :— 


At a very early period persons of rank or 
of eminent piety were allowed to be buried 
in the porch; subsequently, interments 
were permitted within the church ; but, by Rule, Britannia, tga tule the waves : 
the canons of King Edgar, it was ordered | Britons never will 

HOMAS BAYNE. 
that this privilege should be granted to none 
but good and religious men. ~* The Glossary It is possible that the version ‘“ Hai/, 
ot Architecture ° says that poreh was some- | Britannia.” may have been an early one. 
times used for chapels in the interior of | [ had never heard of it before, and it could 
churches. as in the following passages :— ‘never have been the accepted version. If 

“My body to be buried in the ehurche of | it ever existed, it must soon have been super- 
Ke lowe in my Porth of of Ladye there betwixt | seded by “ ‘Rule.’ But the second part 
my wife there and the Alter ende, -—Will of John of the line I have never seen as Mr. 
P- |MacARTHUR gives it. Fifty years ago I 
At the back of the Catterick contract is | heard boys frequently corrected for saying 
list of five persons buried in the chureh, | 5, singing “ Britannia rules the waves. 
of which three are “ within the chappel or | hich was put down to ignorance or inatten- 
porche of our ladye within the said Kyrke | tion Surely the whole line is in the impera- 
of Catrick,” and ‘two “in the sayd Kyrke 


unto Rule, Britannia ; Britannia, rule the waves. 

Some information as to the position of a This is how I have always seen it and heard 
it ane, J. Foster PALMER. 


porch to a church is given at 3S. x. 16; 

and of a chamber over the porch at 5S. xi. | 
366, 394, 472; xii. 37, 49, 91. 149, 197,) The reading “ Hail, Britannia,” is an 
277, 334; 65. i. 437, Tom Jones. “ah * Rule, Britannia.” is the reading 


See ‘ N.E.D.’ under porch, 2. 
Winterton, Lines. 


Royal Avenue, S.W. 


J. T. F. of the printed copy of * Alfred: a Masque 
‘acted at the Theatre Royal. Drury Lane ’ 
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(1751). It reappears in all the early editions 
of Thomson's works. The  transpontine 
character of the unusual version in itself 
condemns it. W. B. 


[W. B.S. also thanked for reply.) 


_ SIBBERING (11 8S. v. 290). — ‘ The Annual 
Monitor * for 1853 (p. 183) gives a reference 
to the death of William Sibbering of 
Swansea, aged 51. The same work for 1872 
(p. 182) gives the death of another William 
Sibbering. aged 25. And a third reference 
is found in 1872 (js. 182)—to an Elizabeth 
Sibbering, aged 71. There is a letter of 
William Sibbering to one of the Crosfield 


family preserved at the Friends’ Library, 


Devonshire House, E.C. All above 
Sibberings are from Swansea. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


the 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


Wuortow S. v. 309).—If this is the 
name of a place on or near a round hill it 
probably represents the Gaelic words cor. 
round hill, and lamh, hill. Some persons 
had called it by the first term. and others 
by the second, and then both had been com- 
bined. Cor, having been regarded as a 
qualifying word, had become chor, which had 
lapsed into whor; and lamh had become 
la (mh becoming silent), and subsequently 
fow. Atown in Lancashire is named Chorley. 

I am preparing for publication a list of 
Gaelic names, and should be glad to be told 
privately if the meaning given is appropriate. 

JoHN Mite, LL.D. 

Aberdeen, 

SIGNs OF Lonpon (11 S. i. 402. 465; 
ii. 323 ; iii. 64,426 ; iv. 226; v. 4,77. 286).— 
While on the subject of the tavern signs of 
Shakespeare may [ note the one mentioned 
in * The Taming of the Shrew,’ IV. v. 5 

Signor Baptista may remember me. 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, 

Where we were lodgers at the Pegasus. 
W. R. B. Pripracx. 


One paragraph in Mr. MCELWatne’s com- 
munication is somewhat surprising. He 
seriously asks whether ‘The Bear” at 
Bridge Foot really existed. There is a long 
iccount of it in Wheatley. ‘ London Past 
and Present,’ i. 135-6, where it is Cescribed 
as a “celebrated tavern.” It was appa- 
rently mentioned as early as 1312. A 
token was issued from it, by Cornelius Cook, 
“at the Bridge Fot.” with the design of a 
bear and chain. This Cook was a colonel 


in Cromwell's army, and a churchwarden 


The house is also discussed 
in Boyne’s ‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens issued! 
in the Seventeenth Century. 2nd ed., ii. 
1017-18. It stood in Southwark, at the 
end of London Bridge. and was pulled down 
in 1761, when the bridge was widened. 
“The King’s Head Tavern” in Old Fish 
Street (Upper Thames Street) issued a fine 
token bearing a bust of Henry VII., see 
Boyne™as just mentioned, i. 690, and also. 
Wheatley’s * London Past and Present.’ ii. 
344.“ The Star,” on Breed Streete Hill.” 
issued a token in 1649, bearing a star of eight 
points; and there was a coffee-house in 
Star-Covrt, Bread -Street.” which also: 
issued one bearing a star of eight points. 
See Boyne. i. 345-6. A. RHODEs. 


of St. Olave's. 


AUTHORS OR EXPLANATIONS WANTED 
(118. v. 230, 336, 371).—15. Quoted again by 
Carlyle in‘ Sartor Resartus.’ bk. ii. chap. ix. 
ad fin.. inthe form ** Doubt of any sort cannot 
be removed except by Action,” from 
Goethe's ‘ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre,’ bk. v. 
chap. xvi.. “dass jede Art von Zweifel 
nur durch Wirksamkeit gehoben werdem 
kann,” or in Carlyle’s own translation, “ that 
doubt of any kind can be removed by nothing 
but activity.” 

16. The reference is to‘ Wilhelm Meister’s. 
Travels,’ as translated by Carlyle, chap. xiv. = 

*“* We look upon our scholars,’ said the Over- 
seer, {as so many swimmers, who, in the element 
which threatened to swallow them, feel with 
astonishment that they are lighter, that it bears 
and carries them forward : and so it is with every- 


’ 


thing that man undertakes.’ ”’ 
The passage will be found in bk. ti. chap. viii. 
of the ‘ Wanderjahre,’ in the final form of 
the work :— 

+ Wirsehen unsere Schiiler,’ sagte der Aufseher, 
‘simtlich als Schwimmer an, welche mit Ver- 
wunderung im Elemente, das sie zu verschlingen 
droht. sich leichter fiihlen, von ihm gehoben und 
getragen sind: und so ist es mit allem, desseu 


sich der Mensch unterfiingt.” ”’ 


17. Cf. “ dancing ruby.” Milton, ‘ Samson 
Agonistes. 543. 
‘ L. R. M. SrracHan. 

Heidelberg. 

TAnson (11 S. v. 380)—This is an 
Anglicized form of the Scandinavian Tansen 
or Jansen. On p. 173 of Barber's ‘ British 
Family Names’ (1903) readers are referred 
to the name Johnson, and under this head 
we have Danish Johannsen, Johanson, 
Jobnssen. Johnson ; Swedish Jansen. Johns- 
son: Duteh Jannissen, Jansen, Johannissen, 
Johanson. 
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There is a charity in the parish of Aahivy 
St. Ledgers. Northamptonshire. founded 
by a person of the name of Anson. In the 
title-deeds of the farm in) Warwickshire 
trom which the income of the charity is 
derived the name of the same person is 
rendered at different dates as Anson, [anson, 
and in other forms. As 


| 


EDMUND SPENSER, 1592 (11 310).—, 
\ gallery-size portrait of the poet, in oils, 
believed to be of this period, is in my | 
possession, and the hair is rather fair than | 
dark—light brown, in fact. The artist’ 3) 
name is unknown. From an o!d copper print | 
I have, the painting seems to have sere | 
the engraver early in the eighteenth century. | 

Wa. JAGGARD. | 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Avonthwaite, 


During this year the poet seems to have 
been resident on his estate of Wilcolman 
Castle, co. Cork. A. R. Baytey. 


R. Anrrosus: WOOLLEY (11 8S. v. 268).- 
There is much information about Woolleys 
in Chauncy’s Herts.” vol. ii. ed. 1826. 
James I., by letters patent 18 Dec.. 1606, 
granted free liberty to Robert Wooley of 
St. Albans, and his sons Leonard and Robert 
atter him. to ** have one tavern or cellar of 
wine within the Burrough of St. Alban.” a 
tine being paid to the mayor and burgesses 
to the use of the Free Grammar School, 
&e. 

Wooileys were Mayors of St. Albans in 
1561, 1571, 1578, 1601. 1608. Under the 
information about Sir John Kine, we Jearn 
that Nir John. on 29 June, 1677. died whilst 
he was in the arms of his near kinsman and 
dear friend Mr. Robert Wolley, a merchant 
in London, who married his only sister of 
the whole blood. Chauncey does not mention 
a Ralph, but speaks of William Antrobus in 
1597, contemporary of Robert Woolley. 

M.A.OxoN. 


De LA” IN ENGLISH SURNAMES: SUR- 
VIVAL OF “ AtTE” (11 S. iv. 127, 174; v. 
117, 275).—Mr. Croucu will find arich store 
of instances of ** Atte” as a prefix in the 
early Subsidy Rolls. The Rev. W. Hudson 
published the Rolls for Sussex of 1296, 1327, 
and 1332, as vol. x. of the Sussex Record 
Society's Publications, and in these the prefix 
is recurrent as a territorial distinction for 
persons apparently possessing no surnames. 

EpwarbD HERON-ALLEN, 


AND QUERIES. 


| Somersetshire—Green (Emanuel, 
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County BIBLIOGRAPHIES iv; 
. 30, 178. 196, 276, 338, 374).— 


F.S.A.). Biblio- 
theca Somersetensis, 3vols., Taunton. 1902 : 
& most satisfactory work. Vol. I. devoted 
to Bath bibliography alone; Vols. II. and 
III. being an alphabet of authors, with a full 
index at the end. Cf. also the same writer's 
some Somerset Chapbooks”’ in Som. 
Archewol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., xxiv. 50-66. 

Green (Emanuel), Bath and Early Litho- 
sraphy (Bath Field Club, viii. 23-35). 

ilumphreys (A. L.)., Somersetshire Parishes, 
2 vols. London, 1906, 4to. 

Humphreys (A. L.). Some Sources of His- 
tory for the Monmouth Rebellion and Bloody 
Assizes (Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., N.S), 
xviii. 312-26). 

Bidgood (William), Index Catalogue of the 
Library of the Somersetshire Archeol. and 
Nat. Hist. Soe. Taunton, 1889, pp. 190. 
Since the above-named Catalogue was printed, 
this library has been greatly added to, and 
requires a new catalogue. The collections of 
prints, pamphlets, and books of Mr. Charles 
Tite. are specially valuable and complete as 
regards Taunton. 

General Index to vols. 


488 ; 


i-xx. of the Pro- 


ceedings of the Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. 

Soc. Bristol, 1876 (by Rey. W. Hunt). 
General Index to vols. xxi.-xxv. of the 

Proceedings of the Som Arch. and Nat. Hist. 


Soc. (by Emanuel Green). Taunton, 1880. 
Indexes to the Record Books of the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of St. 


Andrew. Wells, edited by F. H. Dickinson, 
M.A., F.S.A.. of Kingweston. Bristol, 1876. 
Weaver (Rev. F. W., M.A.) and Bates 


(KE. H., M.A.), Index to ¢ ‘ollinson’ s History of 
Somerset, including a supplementary index 
to all the Armorial Bearings mentioned in 
the work by Lieut.-Col. J. R. Bramble, 
P.S.A. Taunton, 1898. 

Serel (‘T.), Publie Records 
of Somerset Arch. 
Soc., Xvii. 48-6). 

HLobhouse (Bishop), On a Map of Mendip 
(Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., xli. 65-72). 

Gray (H. St. G.), The Walter Collection in 
Taunton {Castle Museum (Som. Arch. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc., xlviii. 24-78). 

Gray (H. St. G.), The Norris Collection in 
the Taunton Castle Museum (Som. Arch. 
and Nat. Hist. Soc., li. 136-59). 

Gray (H. St. George), Index to Monumental 
Brasses mentioned or described in the Proc. 
of the Som. Archeeol. Soc., vols. i-lii. (Som. 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., lii. 167-70). 

Catalogue of the Pigott Drawings deposited 
in the Museum of the Society (Som. Arch. 
and Nat. Hist. Soe., viii. 149-90), 

The March issue of Notes and Queries for 
Somerset and Dorset (Sherborne, quarterly ) 
eontains annually a list of Somerset books 
and magazine articles. Previous to the first 
appearance of this list’ there was contributed 


in the County 
and Nat. Hist. 


annually to The Somerset County Gazette 
(Taunton) a bibliography of books anil 


fugitive matter of interest. 

Baker (Ernest E.), A Contribution to the 
Bibliography of Weston-super-Mare (Weston- 
super-Mare, 1887). 
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Staffordshire—Mr. Fre alludes to the excellent 


Suffolk —Copinger (W. 


The bi of the town of Wellington | 
is contained in A. Humphreys’s History of | 
Wellington 1889), pp. 258-70. 

The Bibliography of Rickera Bernard of 
Batcombe (Somerset) was published (50 
copies only) by John Ingle Dredge, Horn- 
castle. 

For Bath compare Monkland (G.), The 
Literature and Literati of Bath, 2 vols., Bath, 
1851-5; and for the Quantocks, Nichols 
(W. Lo. The Quantocks and their Associa- 
tions, Bath, privately printed, 18753; re- 
printed, with additions, London, 181. Also 
E. H. Coleridge’s Lake Poets in Somerset. 


Roy. Soc. Lit.. xx. 105-31 (1899). 


book by Rupert Simms (Lichfield. 1804). a 
most laborious work, as good for biographical 
matter as it is for bibliogr: iphical. Its weak 
point is that there is no parochial arrange- 
ment or general subject index. It contains 
references to prints. engravings, &c.. as Well 
as to books. 

An Index Catalogue of the William Salt 
Library at Stafford (Stafford, 1878), pp. 187. 
This valuable library was formed by Thorpe. 
the famous bookseller of Piccadilly, assisted 
by Capt. Ferneyhough. At the death of Mr. 
Salt the library was catalogued for sale by 
Sothebys. and ‘only narrowly escaped being 
dispersed. 

Lawley (George 'l.), The Bibliography of 
Wolverhampton. Bilston, 1890, Svo, pp. 72 
(50 copies printed). 

Salt (W.), List and Description of the Manu- 
script Copies of Erdeswicke’s Survey of Staf- 
fordshire (20 copies printed separ: itely) ; re- 
prinied in Harwood’s Erdeswicke, 1844. 

Whitaker (W.), List of Books on the Geo- 
logy of Staffordshire (Report of the Meeting 
of the British Assoc., 1886, pp. T80-U7). 

Cox (Rev. J. C.), Catalogue of — the 

Muniments and Manuscript Books pertaining 
to the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield (William 
Salt Arch. Soc.. vi. 1-280), 
The County of Suffolk : 
its History as disclosed by Existing Records 
and other Documents, London, 5  vols., 
101-5, Svo. 

Levien (Edward), On MS. Collections 
relating to Suffolk in the B.M. (Brit. Arch. 
Assoc., XXxi. 5-21). 

Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds 
in the P.R.O, (Suffolk Arch. Instit.. x. 251- 

and 

Rix (Ss. W.), MS. Collections relating to 
the County or Suffolk (Brit. Arch. Assoc., 


xxi. 144-58). 

Deedes (Rey. Cecil), Dr. Bisbie’s MS. 
Collections for Long Melford (Suffolk 
Arch. Instit.. vii. 78-00), 

The Tpswich Free Library has special 
collections of Tpswich, Suffolk, and East 
Anglian literature. 


Sarreyv—Manning (Owen) and Bray (William), 


Catalogue of Books relating to Surrey or 
Particular Parts of Tt (Manning and Bray's 
History of Surrey, vol. iii, 683-702, London, 
lsu t-1t) 

Stephenson (Mill), Catalogue of Books in 
the Library of the Surrey Archeol. Soc. Pro- 
ceedings of Surrey Archiwol. Soc.. x. 175-204 
(1sv1).! 


Bax (A. R.), List of Papers on Surrey. 
Surrey Archeol. Soc., xv. 128-36 (1900). 

Giuseppi (Montague S.), Deeds in the 
oT s Library (Surrey Arch. Soc., xviii. 
5). 

Giuseppi (Montague S.), The Parliamentary 
Surveys relating to Southwark (Surrey Arch. 
Soc.. xiv. 42-71). 

Minet (W.) and Courtney (C. J.), Catalogue 
of Works on Surrey in the Minet Public 
Library. Camberwell, 

The Public Library has a collec- 
tion of books upon Surrey, ‘and especially 
upon Croydon. 


Sussex—Besides G. Slade Butler's Topographica. 


Sussexiana (which only comes up to 1866), 
there are several others for this county. 

Sawyer E.). Recent Sussex Biblio- 
graphy, 1864-SL (Sussex Archwol. Collec- 
tions, xxxii. 201-12 : xxviii. 207-12). 

General Index to the Sussex Archzol. 
Collections, vols, i-xxv. (by H. Campkin), 
Lewes, 1874. Index to vols. xxvi—xl., 
Lewes, 1909. 

List of articles on Roman Remains in 
Sussex (Archeological Review, i. 434-40). 

Simmons (Henry. A Catalogue of Drawings 
in the British Museum relating to the County 
of Sussex, arranged alphabetic ally, and, as 
faras possible, according to Parishes (Sussex 
Archzeol. Soe., xxviii. 148-79). 

Trower (Charles Francis), Suggestions for 
the Collecting and Printing of Records 
relating to the History of the County (Sussex 
Arch, Coll., xxvii. 1-2 and xxviii. 1-10). 

Trower (Charles Francis), The Publica- 
tion of our County Records (Sussex Arch. 
Coll., xxix. 232-4). 

Round (J. Horace), Index of Illustrations 
to the Sussex Arch. Coll, ii-xxx. (Sussex 
Arch. Coll, xxx. 198-229). 

Grimm (S. H.), Catalogue of Drawings 
relating to Sussex in the Bodleian Library 
(Sussex Arch. Coll, iii, 232-8). 

Dunkin (E. H. W.). Calendar of Deeds and 
Documents in the Possession of the Sussex 
Arch, Soc. (Sussex Arch. Coll, xxxviii. 
157-10 and xxxix. 179-06). 

Fenton (A. J.), Extracts relating to Sussex 
from Exchequer Special Commissions (Sussex 
Arch. Coll. xxxvili. 141-59). 

Dodson (J. G., M.A.), On some Old Acts 
of Parliament concerning or connected with 
Roads in the County of Sussex (Sussex Arch. 
Coll. xv. 138-47). 

Tyssen (J. Daniel), Parliamentary 
Surveys of the County of Sussex (Sussex 
Arch, Coll. xxiii, 217-813). 

Kershaw (S. W., EVS.A.), Sussex MSS. in 
Lambeth Library (Sussex Arch, Coll., xl. 267). 

Heron-Alien (E.). Selsey Bill, Historic 

Brighton Public Library: Supplementary 
Catalogue of the Victoria iondine Library, 
to which is added a Catalogue of the Brighton 
and Sussex Books in the ‘Reference Library. 
Brighton King, Thorne & Stace, 1892 

Reid (Clement), Geology of the Country 
round Chichester, 1993 (Bibliography, p. 48) 


A, L. HuMPHREYS. 


IS7, Piccadilly, W. 


(To be continued.) 
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Motes on Books. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
The Age of Dryden. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

THis erudite and comprehensive history is making 

steady progress, and displays in the present 

volume the qualities which have long established 
it~ reputation with students of letters. The 
text and the wonderful bibliographies attached 
to each chapter both testify to the care and 
knowledge brought to bear on every aspect of the 
subject. Besides the chapters on literature, as 
ordinarily understood, we find others on ‘ The 

Early Quakers,’ whom Mr. Edward Grubb perhaps 

represents as more readable than in the main 

they are: on * Divines of the Church of England,’ 
hy Archdeacon W. H. Hutton: on * Legal Lite- 
rature,” by Dr. J. Hearnshaw: and on 

‘The Progress of Science,” by Dr. A. E. Shipley, 

who is agreeably lucid in his survey. 

Dr. A. W. Ward leads off with a chapter on 
Dryden which is well balanced, and puts before 
us clearly what can be said for a great writer 
who needs apology every now and then, and, with 
all allowance for a crowd of detractors rude, can 
hardly win our regard. Glorious John was, in 
fact, a master of morigeration, to use a somewhat 
rare word here revived. On the form and sub- 
stance of his verse Dr. Ward writes with excellent 
judgment, and we note as specially interesting a 
passage on the use of the heroic couplet in drama, 
though it does not quite convince us. 

Mr. W. F. Smith devotes some twenty-two 
pages to Samuel Butler, and seems to have more 
licence in the way of tolerably familiar detail and 
quotation than his colleagues. Mr. Previteé- 
Orton, on * Political and Ecclesiastical Satire,’ 
covers the ground satisfactorily, but is somewhat 
dull. The same may be said of Prof. Schelling’s 
first chapter on *‘ The Restoration Drama.’ He 
abounds in learning, but we are not so sure of his 
taste. The third chapter on the subject, by Mr. 
A. T. Bartholomew, deals with the lesser people ; 
the second, by Mr. Charles Whibley, leads off 
with Congreve, to whom full justice is done. 
Here, and in his chapter on * The Court Poets,’ 
Mr. Whibley shows a happy ease of style and a 
brightness which are much to the point. But 


we do not think his cavalier treatment of the 
*blundering of Jeremy Collier will 


satisfy the ordinary student of letters. Dryden 
admitted that Collier had “taxed him justly,” 
and Pepys. who was no Puritan, found the Court 
wits “cursed loose company.” With all that is 
said of the real gifts of Rochester as a born man 
of letters we heartily agree. If he had only had 
to write for a living, he might have outstripped 
his serious fellows, but, like other fashionable 
wits, he had not the time or inclination to keep 
up the level of things well begun. At his best 
he is singularly concise and apt. But when Mr. 
Whibley adds scorn of ** the common assumption ” 
that his * poems are unfit to be read’ we are 
astonished. A stupid and = witless indecency 
spoils many of them, and makes them, we venture 
to say, wholly unfit for general reading. Prof. 
Saintsbury has in * The Prosody of the Seven- 
teenth Century” too thorny a subject to be 
tackled in the space of a review. We only note 
thet ‘irregularities in Milton’s iambics have 


their ample parallel in Greek tragedy, a fact which 
Inay escape the notice of this unclassical age. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley. who supplies a remark- 
able Dryden bibliography. writes as an expert on 
Evelyn and Pepys. He does not permit himself 
to say much on the secret of the latter's charm, 


though he fully and rightly emphasizes his 
claims as a patriot and public servant. To us 


it seems that Pepys might profitably be compared 
with Boswell in his all-embracing curiosity and 
zest. Entering a passing protest against the 
journalese ‘‘in connection with.” used in the 
second foot-note on p. 253, we pass on to the point 
that Pepys lived thirty-three years after his 
‘Diary’ ended. He thought he was going 
blind, but, if he had secured the right sort of 
glasses, says Mr. D’Arey Power, he could have 
gone on for many years with his entrancing 
record, The little paper on this subject (noticed in 
The Atheneum of 22 July last year) might well 
be added to the bibliography. where the same 
ingenious writer's * Address on the Medical 
History of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys * is noted. 

Weare glad to find inan appendix to the chapter 
on * Legal Literature” a neat little paper on 
Selden’s Table-Talk,” by Dr. Ward. Selden’s 
wisdom—more than legal in scope. and commended 
by admirable touches of the vernacular—is but 
little known to-day, and might enlarge the minds 
of some of our up-to-date politicians. John 
Locke, as the most important figure in English 
philosophy. is ably treated by Prof. Sorley, who 
shows clearly his significance as the precursor 
of Kant: indeed, the poser of the problems 
which have been agitating philosophers ever since. 
Yet Locke came to his researches almost casually. 
What he thought could be settled on a single 
sheet of paper in the winter of 1670-71 occupied 
his leisure for nearly twenty years. 

; The final paper, by Mr, A. A. Tilley,deals with 
The Essay and the Beginning of Modern English 
Prose. It is one of the most interesting of all, 
tracing out that feeling for simplicity and direct- 
ness, for an ordinary vehicle of expression, which 
succeeded the splendid excesses of Elizabethan 
and Caroline prose. The genius of France, the 
land of lucidity, and the strong sense of Dryden 
stood for much in this change, and Montaigne 
influenced English without introducing that 
cult of the Ego which pleases our more intro- 
spective age. Temple and Cowley are admirable 
prose writers of this period, better models for 
imitation than more florid and elaborate essay- 
ists either of earlier or later date. . 

Reading this final paper, we thought of another, 
on the changes in English vocabulary, the creation 
of new words and depreciation of others, which 
might figure in these volumes. Mr. Pearsall Smith 
has recently done something of the kind in his 
short book on ‘The English Language’ in the 
** Home University Library.” Here isan instance 
which occurs to us. Dryden was not afraid of 
homely thought and word, witness this passage 
in one of his prologues :— 

Still they write on, and like great authors show ; 
But ‘tis as rollers in wet gardens grow 

Heavy with dirt, and gathering av they go. 

Yet when he translated Virgil. he found it ad 
visable to reject “marjoram” as a“ kitehen 
word.” Modern taste has veinstated it, or 


perhaps has hardly realized its temporary dis- 
grace, since it figures immortally in one of the 
most beautiful lines of Shakespeare's sonnets. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— May. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps's Catalogue No. 314 has, 
tirst of all, a Juliana Berners, ‘The Book of 
St. Albans’: the second edition, in a good state, 
with but a few leaves slightly soiled, and folios 66 
and last in tacsimile. The second, edition—as 
collectors know—ditfers from the first by the 
addition of two woodcuts and of the * Treatise of 
Fysshynge with an Angle,’ and the substitution 
of the arms of England for those of St. Albans 
on the last leaf. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
mention that this was ‘‘emprynted at Westmestre 
by Wynkyn the Worde the yere of thycarnacon 
of our lorde, M.ccce.LEXXXVL,” 330/. There are 


monde,’ i«., Reynard the Fox, by Jean Bouchet, 
written on vellum, and adorned with 9 miniatures 
depicting scenes with figures of animals, 350/. 


Mr. Francis Edwards has also sent us a catalogue 
of Books on Central and South Africa. These in- 
clude several seventeenth-century works, such as 
the * Africwe Descriptio, by Leo Africanus, Elzevir, 
1632. 6/. 10s., and Richard Jobson’s ‘The Golden 
Trade, or a Discovery of the River Gambia, and 
the Golden Trade of the Aethiopians,’ 1623, 8/. 10s. : 
a copy of Alberti’s ‘Vues d’Atrique méridionale,’ 
1811, 12/.; Sir Andrew Smith’s ‘Illustrations of the 
Zoology of South Africa,’ 5 vols., 1849, 32/.: and 


| The South African Commercial Advertiser, 1837-49, 


three Shakespeares: a Second Folio, 150/., a Third | 


Folio, 180/., and a Fourth Folio, 100/.; and a ‘ Faerie 
Queene ’—the first issue of the first edition, as is 
proved by the fact that the Welsh words in vol. i. 
are not printed—150/. We noticed several good 
Milton items; a copy of Harvey’s ‘ Anatomical 
Exercitations,’ tirst English edition, with the por- 
trait, 1653, 9/7. : a copy of the sixth edition of Stow’s 
‘London,’ ‘‘Corrected and Improved by John 
Strype,” 1754-5, 8/. 15s.;_ the First and Second 
Folios of the Workes of Ben Jonson, 50/.; a first 
edition of Johnson’s ‘Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,’ containing two autograph 
letters, one from Johnson to the Quaker Thomas 
Cumming. and the other from James Macpherson 
to John Blackburn, 26/. ; and a first edition of Mrs. 
Glasse, the famous ‘* Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Easy: which far exceeds anything of the kind 
ever yet Published, by A Lady,” 1747, 14/7. About 
a dozen herbals are otfered—Gerard’s and Par- 
kinson’s among them; the two most interesting 
are Leonardus Fuchsius, ‘De Historia Stirpium 
Commentarii Insignes, maximis impensis et Vigiliis 
elaborati...... , with 500 woodcuts of plants, 1542, 
40/., and the ‘Herbarius zu Teutsch ’—known in 
Latin as ‘ Hortus Sanitatis’—in Gothic letter, the 
text rubricated, and having several hundred wood- 
cuts, printed by Jo. Schoeffer, 1485, 45/. Out of a 
number of very attractive early printed books we can 
mention only a tirst edition of Pinder’s ‘Speculum 
Passionis’ in Roman letter, rubricated, having 
painted capitals, 40 full-page woodcuts, and 37 
smaller woodcuts, printed by Hans Schautelein of 
Nuremberg, 1507, 24/. ; and a copy of the ‘Chronicle 
of St. Albans’—a first edition of the second book 
printed at St. Albans. No perfect copy is known ; 
in this, out of 288 leaves, 15 are wanting, but 
have been supplied in facsimile. It, was sold at 
the Ashburnham sale, and is now offered for 200/. 
There are seven copies of early editions of the Bible, 
including a “Great” Bible, 54/., and a ‘‘ Bishops” 
Bible, 35/.; and a number of rare MSS. Of these 
latter we must briefly mention a French fifteenth- 
century breviary, in Gothic letter, richly illumi- 
nated and decorated (executed for Henri de Lor- 
raine), 390/.: another breviary of the early sixteenth 
century, written also in Gothic letter, decorated in 
green, blue, and red, and bearing the name of the 
scribe (“‘Completum per me Jo. de lacu...... anno 
1516”), 130/.; and an English MS.—offered for 200/. 
—of St. Bonaventura: ‘The Proheme of the Booke 
that is cleped the Mirour of the Blessede Lyf of 
Jhesu Cryst,’ written on vellum in Gothic letter in 
1410. Yet another MS. is of special interest: a 


tifteenth-century ‘Le Liure appelle les Regnars 
trauersans les perilleuses voyes des folles tiances du , 


in 12 vols., 15/. There is an appendix of books on 
Egypt, among which is Lepsius’s *Denkmiiler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopien,’ from the Prussian ex- 


| pedition of 1842-5, 60/. 


{| Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must cal! special attention to the following 
notices 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of *N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identitied. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query. or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Atuor. — The Marquis de Ruvigny gives the 
available information in the volumes of his ‘Plan- 
tagenet Roll.’ 

A. J. Peatuinc (‘* Pimps”). — These are little 
faggots of firewood, so called in London and the 
South. | ide 

CaLexpar.—If Mr. would like 
to see an old runic stave fixed as haft to an adze, 
date cut into the iron, 1642, G. E. would be glad to 
show it to him. 

F. J. M. (** Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ”).— 
See 58. ii. 229, 291, where the name is said to have 
been given to the Directors of the Bank by Cobbett, 
because, like Mrs. Partington, they tried to stem the 
waves of national progress with their broom. It 
has also been ascribed to a caricature of Gill- 
ray’s, 22 May, 1797, referring to the stoppage of cash 
payments by the Bank. 


